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The National Mexican American Anti-Defamation 
Committee, Inc., has developed a series of state- 
ments on the gringo mass media as it affects the 
Mexican American and other Raza, Americans of 
Spanish descent. 


The National Committee believes that the Raza 
communities must establish their own priorities 
and alternatives to the U.S. media which usually 
either ignore the Chicano and other Raza or distort 
the true character of La Raza when they do turn 
attention to the barrios. 


This series is an effort to provide Chicanos and 
Raza peoples a forum to speak out on the needs, 
the barriers, and the tactics which make up the 
fast changing and challenging field of communica- 
tions. 
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tion. 
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CHICANOS AND THE MASS MEDIA 
By 
Armando Rendon and Domingo Nick Reyes 


The burden of correcting the economic and 
psychological harm inflicted upon generations of 
Mexican Americans via the mass media weighs 
heavily upon the media’s current purveyors of 
Anglo cultural supremacy. 

The persons who now control the most perva- 
sive means of communication are personally at 
fault for the evil*consequences of past discrimina- 
tion and ignorance because they have not acted to 
make amends. Indeed, they perpetuate the 
exploitative and exclusionary practices of their 
predecessors. 

Mexican Americans understand full well what 
the mass media have failed to do for them and 
what they have suffered as a result. They can see 
themselves as the victims of the John Waynes and 
Wild Bunches. They see themselves denigrated on 
television, in newspapers, and in magazines as 
bandidos, thieves, lazy no-accounts. They seldom, 
if ever, see the names of other Chicanos or raza on 
television or film credits, as by-lines in magazine 
and newspaper articles, or as authors on book 
jackets. They know that the masters of media 
exclude them, that most likely there is not a 
thought in their minds for the predicament of the 
Spanish-sepaking person. 

What personnel managers, casting directors, 
producers, and other employers in the mass media, 
do have in mind, and what craft union officials 
perceive, when raza, people of Spanish descent, are 
mentioned is an extremely limited and distorted 
mental picture. That mental photograph is deline- 
ated by the programming and casting needs of the 
media which require characters who can easily be 
disposed of by the bigger-than-life Anglo superhero, 
namely Mexican Americans or Indians. To them, 
a Mexican is someone from Mexico, someone from 
Mexico is a foreigner, a foreigner need not be 
treated as an equal or with respect. Certainly if he 
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is going to be seen on television, film, or ads, that 
person has to act a certain way, have an accent, a 
swarthy complexion, a big smile, perhaps a roman- 
tic look about him, wear a mustache, and be sub. 
servient. Therefore, the Mexican American, they 
conclude, is also a foreigner, so he can be mis- 
treated and maligned, and relegated to the lowest 
rung of the American social pecking order. The 
stereotype, that fiction most acceptable to the 
Anglo mind, boxes the Mexican American into an 
early grave. | 

Mexican Americans insist that the common 
attitude and usual trend of portraying the Mexican 
American must be radically altered. Mexican 
Americans must be shown able to speak English 
without an accent, able to fulfill any role or posi- 
tion he is given, and able to function as well as any 
other American in whatever capacity. 


The White Man’s New “Nigger” 


The people of the barrios (See Appendix A) have 
come to distrust the major Anglo Establishment 
forms of communication. Besides, just as other 
Americans, they exist in the main as unknowing 
and gullible victims of the deceit and blandness of 
programming which characterize television and of 
the perversion of the public trust which undermines 
other channels of communication. 

We have come to expect at best, only lies and 
half-truths, slanted reports and commentaries from 
the news media. Usually, however, we are merely 
ignored and made to feel the impotence and 
frustration of a suppressed and impoverished 
people. The apparent disdain which we sense 
from the news media suggests to us that only the 
most extreme form of activism will coerce the 
attention of newsmen and news pundits. 

Critical evaluations of the conduct of the mass 
media in reporting the 1967 riots, notably the 
report of the National Advisory Commission on 
Civil Disorders, bear out the Chicano’s understand- 
ing that only the most destructive and flagrant 
violations of the law and public order will draw the 


interest and cameras of the news media. Despite an 
effort to provide a “‘balanced factual account” of 
summer 1967 disorders, the report states, “the 
portrayal of the violence .. . failed to reflect 
accurately its scale and character. The overall 
effect was an exaggeration of both mood and 
event. ...We believe that the media have thus far 
failed to report adequately on the causes and 
consequences of civil disorders and the underlying 
problems of race relations. .. . The communica- 
tions media, ironically, have failed to communi- 
cate.” 

What could be said of the conduct of the mass 
media in 1957, during which “some newsmen staged 
riot events for the cameras,” as the report relates, 
can be repeated and multiplied in a negative sense 
for the Chicano people, indeed, for the entire 
Spanish-speaking community. Not only have media 
failed to report on the causes of riots or problems 
of race relations between blacks and whites, but 
the media have chosen to ignore a significant 
segment of the American society. 

The “Riot” |Commission’s own view is 
prejudiced and culturally shortsighted, however. 
The Commission itself is to blame for viewing the 
bellicose social ambient in the United States in 
strictly a black-white context. The mass media 
remains racist toward at least one large segment of 
the nation no matter how many blacks are hired or 
programmed into the media system. A greater 
openness of the media to the black community 
spells a greater inaccessibility for the Chicano to 
the media. In providing access to the black, the 
mass media believes itself to be free of prejudice or 
discrimination when in effect it is merely changing 
emphasis from one group to another. 

To reason or to riot has become a moot point to 
the Chicano. The black man has goaded the Anglo 
into developing highly sophisticated weaponry and 
strategem to protect the Anglo suburbs and the 
Anglo-owned downtown-Chicanos face destruction 
in the direction of violent confrontation. Chicanos 
have not rioted, and in the main, do not wish to 
pursue such a foolhardy path. Yet, to many 
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Chicanos, that seems to be the only way out of 
intensifying pressures stemming from the frustra- 
tions and denigration of economic and social 
barriers which militate against the exercise of 
rational, principled Chicano activism. 

The Chicano, in some situations, may be left 
with no other choice but to use every means avail- 
able, even violence, to achieve certain ends. We 
have learned, moreover, that violence begets 
violence, it is true, but also that violence begets 
quick response to community needs in the form of 
government and foundation programming. It 
certainly spawns instant media coverage. 

The plain fact is that Mexican Americans do not 
have access to the most powerful modes of influenc- 
ing thought and opinion and understanding of 
their presence in the United States. Mexican 
Americans have unique cultural values and social 
assets to add to the whole American society--and 
we Chicanos believe that we have already contri- 
buted much to this nation--yet the indifference and 
prejudice displayed by the executives and rank and 
file of the mass media have effectively discouraged 
and stifled any Chicano investment in forging the 
character of the United States. 

Instead of realistic and honest portrayals and 
reporting of the Mexican American saga we 
encounter stereotypes at every turn. The Frito 
Bandito has been dropped by only one network 
and Jose Jimenez is dead, but their memory lingers 
on. 

On May 24, 1970 the Sunday magazines of 
several major daily newspapers carried a full page 
ad for the Elgin National Industries depicting 
Emiliano Zapata, the Mexican revolutionary hero, 
as a “Mexican Robin Hood .. . stealing Elgins as 
fast as we could make them.” A national protest 
was initiated by several Chicano anti-defamation 

groups and burgeoned into an international 
incident. 

It is quite clear to Mexican Americans that 
corporations and the advertising agencies have 
fallen upon the Chicano and other people of 
Spanish descent as easy prey for stereotyping for 


their commercial campaigns. Somehow the adver- 
tisers and the firms they hire turn to belittling and 
insulting people to sell their products instead of 
exercising a level of creativity and artistic value 
which does not stoop to conquer an already 
defenseless people. 

Today, the media cannot take advantage of the 
Step ’n Fetchits of the past which were so 
meticulously elaborated by white men to assure 
themselves of their racial superiority. Requiring a 
cultural and racial scapegoat, Anglos have now 
turned to the Chicano and made him the white 
man’s new “nigger”, only you call him Pancho, or 
Paco, or Speedy Gonzalez. 


The Chicano Consumer 


We Chicanos are also consumers, but ad men and 
the firms which finance their insensibilities seem to 
be ignorant of our presence as buyers of their 
products. Few major advertisers exert themselves 
to selling the Spanish-speaking community, poten- 
tially a 10-12 million member market. 

A study* in 1962, based on sample interviews 
in 12 of the largest concentrations of Mexican 
American population in the Southwest, disclosed 
that 88% of the 500 households involved in the 
survey had one or more radios, 87% had a TV, 72% 
had car radios. While Spanish was the predominant 
language in at least three-fourths of the homes, 
about half (52%) listened to Spanish language 
stations with another 31% tuning in English 
language radio--most by far (76%) viewed English 
language television. 

Reading habits, the study showed, strongly 
leaned toward English language newspapers (78%) 
and magazines (73%); most households reported 
that reading a daily newspaper or a national 
periodical was a regular custom. At least 69% 
attended movies regularly, viewing most films in 
English (47%). 

*Belden Associates, The Mexican American Market 
in the U.S., Dallas, Texas, 1962. 


While the study represents a random sampling 
involving 500 families and is restricted to the 
Southwest, it does provide a graphic view of the 
reading, listening, and viewing patterns of Spanish- 
speaking persons. The general conclusion is that 
Mexican Americans, who speak Spanish as their 
dominant language, are most prone to receive 
information or be entertained or sold through the 
English idiom in the sense that it is most pervasive 
and through every form of mass communications 
whether in English or Spanish. 

From the consumer standpoint, the survey 
showed that 53% owned their own homes, three- 
fourths owned an auto or truck, 94% had an 
electric refrigerator, 38% an automatic washer, 
56% a telephone, 20% an air conditioner or cooler. 
Average incomes of those questioned fall below 
$4,000 for 59%, between $4,000-$7,000 for 30%, 
and over $10,000 for 1%. 

Again, while the study’s statistics were not in 
sufficient depth to elicit any strong conclusions 
about the Mexican American consumer in broad 
terms or great detail, it did indicate that Mexican 
American buying and life styles are not dissimilar 
from their Anglo or black neighbors. Mexican 
Americans certainly desire the quality and quantity 
of goods and comforts in life to which many other 
Americans have become accustomed. Further, we 
are optimistic that through the mounting aggres- 
siveness and self-assertion of Chicanos seeking 
their rights and equality of opportunity there will 
be a growing increase in our buying power as well. 

A Special Report by Broadcasting magazine five 
years ago (September 19, 1966) estimated the 
Spanish-speaking consumer market at about $8 
billion. About $11 million in advertising were 
invested into Spanish language radio and television 
that year, Broadcasting related, twice the amount 
of five years previously. Radio netted $5 million 
of the national, regional, and local advertising 
dollar, the remainder to TV. Of the $11 million, 
in New York alone, where perhaps 2.5 million 
Spanish speakers reside, $5 million was expended; 
advertisers spent $3 million in Los Angeles, where 
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1.5 million Spanish speakers reside, $1.2 million in 
San Antonio, $300,000 in Miami, with the rest, 
$1.5 parceled out to other communities. A recent 
survey conducted by Marketing and Research 
Counselors, Inc. for the Spanish International 
Network showed that among the raza in New 
York, there are 528,000 TV sets, 354,000 in Los 
Angeles. 

Undoubtedly, the buying power of the Mexican 
American and other Spanish-speaking communities 
has increased since the 1966 estimates. Broad- 
casting observed that ‘“‘the Spanish market is under- 
sold, underbought, and undervalued”: that state- 
ment is as valid today as five years ago. Broad- 
casting added that the “biggest impediment in the 
way of Spanish language advertising is the apparent 
unwillingness of many advertisers even to test it.” 
The ‘“‘continued--and growing’ expenditure by 
some companies of their advertising dollar into the 
Spanish market “speaks for the sales effectiveness 
of Spanish language broadcasting and sets an 
example for companies that remain unconvinced,” 
Broadcasting editorialized. 

The magazine gave a much deserved plug to the 
Spanish language television and radio stations 
which have usually provided the only media access 
to millions of Spanish-speaking Americans. Spanish 
language television stations are increasing in 
numbers, but they are also gaining the kind of 
economic viability which in the past has restricted 
their capacity for programming local public service 
time. 

There are 25 television stations which are on 
the air from a few hours a week to 70-80 hours 
with programming in Spanish. About 410 radio 
stations in the U.S. broadcast in Spanish from 1-2 
hours a week to all-day, seven days a week. 

These stations provide and will continue to 
provide a much-needed service to Spanish speakers 
who may hail not only from the Southwest or the 
Midwest or East Harlem, but from any one of the 
22 Spanish-speaking countries in the world. The 
United States’ proximity to Latin America as 
well as its own vigorous Mexican American people, 
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none of whom will easily surrender their language 
or their way of life, indicate that the necessity of 
Spanish-accented broadcasting and print media 
resources will be an ever-present one with no limit 
in sight. 

We would add that the Spanish-speaking market 
is geographically diverse and financially capable 
enough to necessitate general advertising campaigns 
beyond the geographic limits of the Southwest and 
Spanish language only resources to deliver a 
company’s message. Relegating all advertising 
related to the Spanish-speaking only to Spanish 
language outlets is another form of isolation and 
discrimination against raza. Such advertising or 
allocation of other programming efforts denies the 
fact that the Mexican American is a very real and 
working member of the American constituency. 

The $8 billion at which Broadcasting valued the 
Spanish peoples’ market hardly compares with the 
estimated $30 billion Negro market nor does an 
$11 million advertising bill in Spanish approach the 
$340 million spent last year to reach the Negro 
television viewer alone. But we are undervalued, 
and under bought, as Broadcasting put it--such low 
figures for the latino market are out of whack with 
the reality that Mexican Americans, Puerto Ricans, 
Cubans, Central and South Americans represent 
right now at least 9.2 million Americans, nearly 
half the Negro population (See Appendix B). US. 
business and industry is selling itself short in the 
direction of the Spanish-speaking community. 

Even though as a buyer we are ignored by the 
advertiser, certain advertisements revile us to our 
faces. Ordinarily, the community of Spanish back- 
ground is excluded as a target group, and thus we 
seldom see a raza face except in the most demean- 
ing portrayals or as cartoon characters; even then 
raza aren’t even involved in the production at any 
point. 

“TV commercials and magazine advertisements 
of the type referred to” asserts Dr. Thomas 
Martinez, a Stanford University professor, “sym- 
bolically reaffirms the inferior social status of 
Mexicans and Mexican Americans in the eyes of 
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the audience. Exaggerated Mexican racial and 
cultural characteristics, together with some out- 
right misconceptions concerning their way of life, 
symbolically suggest to the audience that such 
people are~ comical, lazy, and thieving, who want 
what the Anglos can have by virtue of their 
superior taste and culture. The advertisements 
suggest to the audience that one ought to buy a 
product, because it is the duty of a member of a 
superior culture and race. 

‘Advertising media that utilize Mexicans and 
Mexican Americans selectively present and exagger- 
ate racial and cultural characteristics. The conse- 
quence is logical: an ethnic group is portrayed in 
a manner that renders esteem to the audience and, 
conversely, the ethnic group is perceived as 
‘naturally inferior’. To find nothing objectionable 
or distasteful about advertising’s image of Mexicans 
and Mexican Americans suggest tacit agreement 
with the image.” 

When have Mexican Americans been depicted in 
positive roles as Mexican Americans or at least in 
roles in which one’s ethnic or racial background 
had no significance per se? Occasionally, it 
happens. A recent “Name of the Game” program 
related the problems confronting a Mexican 
American constructor and the ferment of the 
barrio people in East Los Angeles. The presentation 
was positive and realistic, even though no Mexican 
American played a lead role. But what happened at 
the conclusion of the show? In the final minute, 
the star, an Anglo, assures the co-star, another 
Anglo, that the barrio building project will succeed 
because he has organized a committee of Anglos to 
guarantee its success. 

_ That is patronismo. That is why we demand 

honest as well as positive images to be broadcast or 
written about us. We do not want the mass media 
to condescend to us or paint us in saintly hues; we 
have a right to be presented as we are, not as the 
Anglo thinks we should be. 








The Responsibility of Media 


We do not hear or see Chicanos as news 
commentators, guest stars, announcers, On radio 
or television; we cannot read many Spanish sur- 
name by-lines in daily newspapers and never do in 
weekly magazines. And if Chicanos are not out 
front where they can be seen, heard, or read, there 
is no reasons to believe that they are behind the 
scenes in any appreciable numbers either. 

Where does the fault lie? In the educational 
system? Definitely, in part. In hiring and testing 
requirements? To some degree. In Chicanos them- 
selves, just not applying? This is also true to 
some extent. 

Ultimately, we believe, the fault lies in the 
persons who set policy and make decisions in the 
mass media industry. Educational gaps can be 
bridged; requirements can be met; recruitment can 
be multiplied. But what will the mass communica- 
tions executives and their vice-presidents do 
personally and effectively to fine tune the distorted 
picture of the Chicano and to end the psychological 
violence being perpetrated on our people every 
day? 

The mass media brass cannot deny that they 
have the power at hand to accomplish something 
really positive and constructive in a short time--if 
they wish. Commissioner Nicholas Johnson’s 
book, How to Talk Back to Your Television Set, 
outlines the power of the communications cadre 
in the United States. “The principal national 
sources of news are the wire services, AP and UPI, 
and the broadcast networks. ... Most of the top 
fifty television markets (which serve approximately 
75 percent of the nation’s television homes) have 


three competing commercial VHF television © | 


stations. ...In 30 of the 50 markets at least one 
of the stations is owned by a major newspaper 
published in that market--a total of one-third of 
these 50 stations... . Half of the newspaper-owned 
stations are controlled by seven groups. .. . Twelve 
parties own more than one-third of all the major 
market stations.” This shows the impact of the | 
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three major networks alone. 

As for the companies who spend the advertising 
dollars, the 100 top advertisers in 1969.spent 
nearly $2 billion alone in TV, Magazine, newspaper 
and television commercializing--$1.4 billion of that 
just in TV. The potential for good as well as profit 
is enormous. 


In Unions : . . Prejudice 


We all know that the craft unions related to the 
media industry are far from guiltless, but less 
information exists about their patterns of dis- 
crimination. The Los Angeles hearing of the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission on 
March 12-14, 1969 is one of the few factual sources 
for data regarding at least one of the media 
craft unions, the International Alliance of 
Theatrical and Stage Employees and Motion 
Picture Machine Operators which was the only 
union to send a representative. 

Questioning by the EEOC Commissioners dis- 
closed that application forms require such informa- 
tion as whether the applicant is foreign-born, what 
type of work the father or guardian pursued, and 
who referred the applicant to the union. Unions, 
all too often, it appeared, were open only to father- 
son relationships, a kind of “‘grandfather clause” 
union style. The requirement for sponsorship of an 
applicant by three union members and an 
“investigation” of those three signatures by the 
International, a practice which apparently dates 
back to Hollywood’s Red-witch hunting days of 
the early Fifties, further effectively deterred the 
hiring of minority group persons. Of 50 Illustra- 
tors and Matte Artists, only an Oriental could be 
named as a minority group individual; of 155 Set 
Designers and Model Makers, three were Spanish- 
American, and of 61 Story Analysts, no Mexican 
Americans. 

The IATSE spokesman, Mr. Josef Bernay, stated 
at one point: “So getting into the industry isn’t 
necessitated by being a member of the union. 
Being a member of a union does not give a person 
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a job in the motion picture industry.” He had 
responded to a suggestion by an EEOC Commis- 
sioner that under the union seniority system, 
before someone can get on an experience roster, 
all persons already on a roster have to be either 
employed or turn down employment. On the 
other hand, a film company executive noted that 
its hiring was “affected by our obligation to re- 
sort first to seniority pools of labor, and therefore, 
depends to a great extent upon present minority 
eroup representation in industry unions.” 

We suspect that management and labor segments 
of the media industry collaborate in circumscribing 
through a number of means, the accessibility of 
entry into the unions and into the media: when it 
comes to holding the color line, labor-manage- 
ment relations can be extremely cooperative. 

In order to alter media attitudes and assert a 
clear image of the Chicano through the media, a 
handful of Chicano activists have organized them- 
selves into media-oriented groups, notably, the 
National Mexican American Anti-Defamation 
Committee, Inc., (NMAADC) in Washington, D.C.; 
the Involvement of Mexican Americans in Gainful 
Endeavors (IMAGE) in San Antonio, Texas; the 
Council to Advance and Restore the Image of the 
Spanish-Speaking and Mexican American 
(CARISSMA) in Los Angeles, California; and the 
Midwest Chicano Mass Media Committee in 
Chicago, Illinois. Their efforts over the past two to 
three years have resulted in thwarting of the Frito 
Bandito and Jose Jimenez and their involvement 
has been prominent in breeching the gap between 
the Chicano community and the higher levels of 
the mass media. 

Some minor beginnings are underway in the 
field of education to change educational procedures 
which have tended to affect adversely the self- 
concept and self-esteem of the Mexican American 
child. The creation of an Office of Spanish-speak- 
ing American Affairs in 1967 within the Office of 
Education reflects the Government’s concern. 
Along with educational procedures, the Office has 
stated in its reports there must be materials 
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development, curriculum change, and teacher re- 
orientation. Another generation of youth may be 
indoctrinated with misconceptions toward race 
and culture before sweeping changes can become 
effective. A more far-reaching effect on erasing 
the stereotype and creating a positive image can be 
made through an informational and instructional 
program shared by the mass media and the Mexican 
American community, and aimed at all segments 
of the society. 

Armando Rodriguez, first director, Spanish- 
speaking American Affairs Office, has pointed out 
that it is a gross absurdity for the public to be 
charged $52 billion a year to build their school 
system and now millions more to educate Spanish- 
speaking children within a bilingual-bicultural pro- 
gram while the mass media offsets these efforts 
more effectively through its insistent and omni- 
present audio-video impact on the same children. 
Simultaneously, the media creates a negative image 
of the Spanish-speaking person in the minds of the 
dominantly Anglo audience and a degrading self- 
image in the person of Spanish background. 

Infrequently, well-intentioned efforts are made 
by “some of our best friends’, for example, 
church organizations: 

The Presbyterian Church produces a one-minute 
animated cartoon spot promoting the Good Samar- 
itan ideal. Set in the Old West, all the Anglos 
ride horses; the Good Samaritan, however rides a 
donkey. The Good Samaritan is a Mexicano, 
Paco Diaz. 

When complaints are filed with the Presbyterians 
the response at first is that the spot is “biblically 
compatible and theologically sound’. Presby- 
terian Church officials refuse to take the spot off 
the air because that would be admission of a 
mistake and they have not made a mistake. When 
pressures force the spot completely off the air, a 
staff official continues to maintain that “our staff 
still believes in the spot but we very much desire 
closer relationship with the Council on Hispanic 
American Ministries (which panned the spot) for 
the sake of a better communication of the Gospel.” 
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At the meeting last month of the Methodist 
Church’s Task Force on Minority Media Concerns, 
it was brought to the attention of the national 
representative of the Anglo and Negro dominated 
membership that their concerns were actually 
black-focused, that Spanish-speaking peoples’ 
media concerns had not really been taken into 
account, that in effect the Task Force was discrim- 
inating by its composition and intent against la 
raza. 


The Stereotypes Must Die 


The activists among the groups and other 
individuals who have attacked the destructive 
forces of the media toward the Chicano community 
are well aware that their efforts to date are 
important but preliminary steps only. A great 
many minds and wills remain to be affected on 
this issue, even within the Spanish-speaking 
community. We are forced to contend with 
apathy and lack of interest toward a matter which 
to many Chicanos seems remote from the daily 
life-death reality of the barrio. But we also 
realize that the very apathy or ignorance which 
we discover among our own people is traceable to 
the impact which television, radio and print 
media have had upon our minds. These media do 
not belong to us, we know that; they are white 
men’s possessions. They have been his strongest 
and not so subtle instrument of propaganda for 
spreading the myth of Anglo cultural supremacy. 
Even Chicanos and other raza brothers have 
believed these white lies. We have accepted them 
as true simply because we did not or could not 
know better. Truly, Mexican Americans, quite like 
black Americans or red Americans, have been 
white-washed. And for some time, we didn’t even 
know it. 3 

But the situation is changed. Chicanos no longer 
will stand to be stereotyped--the days of the 
“bandito” and the sleepy Mexican caricature are 
gone. We are making demands of every institution 
of society and every agency of government. Our 
demands insist that reparation must be made for 
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the exploitation we have suffered, for the denigra- 
tion we have experienced, for the violence to 
culture and humanity we have undergone. 

We demand that the controllers of the mass 
media make reparation for their part in the de- 
humanization which they have attempted upon 
our people, for the efforts to miniaturize the 
Chicano down to a few inches high bandit cartoon, 
for the campaign of character assassination label- 
ling the Mexican American as lazy and shiftless 
and not to be trusted which has been advanced 
and enhanced by the electronic media. We have 
been a foundation stone in the building of this 
country and we have added the blood and bones of 
our sacrifice in its major wars to cement the 
structure of a nation. We deserve more than 
sham and insult in return. 

As the media’s turnabout regarding black people 
illustrates, impactful and positive use could be 
made of the media to present a correct and affirma- 
tive picture of the Chicano and :other peoples of 
Spanish descent. 

We demand for starters that Chicanos be 
portrayed in a positive and real way in every 
aspect of the media. However, we hasten to add 
that neither Anglos or blacks are qualified or 
committed to present the panorama of personalities 
and life patterns which are ours. Only Chicanos, 
raza, can achieve a true focus. 

We say that for a time every effort must be 
exerted by the mass media to establish emphatically 
the fact that the Mexican American and other 
persons of Spanish origin are inseparable members 
of the American scene. It is ironic, for example, 
that a people whose Spanish ancestors introduced 
the knowledge of cattle raising and horsemanship 
to the Indian and Anglo is now portrayed as the 
moving target on the silver screen for the gringo 
cowboy to shoot down. It is ironic that we, whose 
Indian forebearers domesticated corn and originated 
the tortilla, are now saddled with a demeaning 
caricature by a company whose chief product is a 
corn chip. 

An exact about-face must be made by the 
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media industry to relieve the Chicano of this kind 
of depressing and frustrating attack that comes 
from all sides. 


What the Media Must Do 


To accomplish a reversal of practice and 
attitude, the decision makers of the mass media 
must: 

Either jointly or within specific fields establish 
a code of conduct toward the Spanish-speaking 
people of the United States; it should consult 
with Chicano media organizations for direction 
and critical review; 

Examine its current fare of programs, advertise- 
ments, commercials, news items, new articles and 
feature writings to weed out those pieces injurious 
to the integrity and humanity of the Spanish- 
speaking people; 

Establish a continuing policy to assure that its 
future presentation of the Mexican American and 
Spanish community image is positive, realistic, and 
more frequent; 

Recruit, train, and hire Chicanos at every level 
and in every form of media communications; 
require the direct involvement of top management 
in implementing active and effective programs to 
increase employment access to the Chicano; 

Revise or establish new training programs to 
fit the needs of the Spanish-speaking American; 

Make testing devices relevant not only to the 
job being offered but to the background of the 
Chicano or other Spanish-speaking person seeking 
employment; 

Review and revise job requirements and pro- 
motional practices to conform to the background, 
sometimes educationally deprived, of the Spanish- 
speaking person; 

Institute programs of fellowships, scholarships, 
training institutes on a media-wide basis to encour- 

age and increase the interest as well as the skills of 
Chicano youth in media career fields; 

Establish an agency to provide training informa- 
tion, job referrals, recruitment services to the 
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various mass media to respond specifically to the 
Spanish-speaking community’s needs. 

The news media must hire and train newsmen 
from the barrios and provide regular coverage of 
the barrio activities similar to its coverage of other 
segments of the community. 

The electronic media must allocate greater 
prime time for broadcasting Chicano news and 
views. 

The news media can provide information to the 
barrios concerning the most effective use of the 
media such as in the preparation of news releases, 
supporting community news bureaus, and utilizing 
barrio “stringers”, correspondents from the barrio 
who are paid according to the number of inches of 
copy published. 

The mass media must be called to account for 
its ignoring of the story of the Spanish-speaking 
peoples of the United States. It must begin to 
provide in-depth recounting of the facts and 
experience of the barrio. Of course, it must 
utilize Chicano - raza reporters, writers, and 
newscasters. 
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APPENDIX A 


Mexican Americans have increased from 1.2 
million in 1930 to about 5 million today--the figure 
may be closer to 6.5 million but only the 1970 
Census, which for the first time since 1930 has 
asked Chicanos to label themselves, may give us a 
nearly accurate answer. While the majority of 
Mexican Americans reside in the Southwest, it 
should be noted that more Mexican Americans 
live in the state of Illinois than in either the states 
of New Mexico, Arizona, or Colorado. Education- 
ally, we lag behind Anglos and in the Southwest 
states behind blacks in median years of schooling. 
According to 1960 Census figures, we gained 5.4 
years over the 1950 average up to 7.1 years of 
median schooling in the Southwest. Anglos 
meanwhile went from 11.3 median years to 12.1. 
Still Mexican Americans drop out at a rate of 50 
percent--half of the Chicanitos who enter first 
grade don’t make the eighth grade. Of 22,000 
graduates in 1968 from the top five Southwest 
universities, only 600 were Chicanos. 

Chicano incomes fall far below Anglo revenue 
on the average, but are somewhat higher than 
Negros. In 1960, those averages were $4,164 for 
Mexican Americans, $6,448 for Anglos and $3,644 
for Negros. Family incomes in the Southwest fell 
below $3,000 for about 35 percent of Mexican 
American families compared to the general popula- 
tion average of 20 percent. Only about 20 percent 
of Mexican Americans in the labor force could be 
classified as white-collar workers. Most worked at 
lower wages than white counterparts. However, 
unemployment rates for Mexican Americans ranged 
to 8.5 percent contrasted to 4.5 percent for 
Anglos but somewhat better than the 9.1 for 


Negros. 
About one-third of all Mexican Americans 


reside in overcrowded and dilapidated housing 
within poorly serviced barrio communities. Health 
conditions due to a multiplicity of causes fall 
below the national average as well. Malnutrition 
is not an uncommon ailment, there is a high 
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incidence of tuberculosis and diabetes, the life 
span for Mexican Americans is 56.7 years compared 
to 67.5 for most other Americans, and the death 


tate from premature births is four times that of 
Anglos. 
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For more information about the National Com- 


mittee or copies of other titles in this series, 
write: 


The National Mexican American Anti-Defamation 
Committee, Inc. 

1346 Connecticut Avenue, NW 

Washington, D.C. 20036 

202/833-2667 


Titles in this series: 

. Chicanos and the Mass Media 

. How to Talk Back to Your TV Set* 

. The Spanish Language Market 

. The Art of Mexican America 

. Conjunto-Chicanismo in Music 

. Media Alternatives for the Spanish Speaking 
. Who’s Who in Raza Media 


“WN RWN 


Contribution rates: 
Single copy $1.00 
Bulk 10 or more $ .50 per copy 


All contributions to the National Committee are 
tax-deductible. 


* by Special permission F.C.C. Commissioner 
Nicholas Johnson and Bantam Books. 
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